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Nation Studies 
Military Plans 


Question of Proper Balance for 
Various Armed Services Is 


Carefully Examined 


AR-TORN Indochina is several 

thousand miles from the tropical 
Pacific islands where U.S. forces have 
been testing the hydrogen bomb, but 
military observers point out a close 
relationship between events in these 
two areas. The long struggle for Indo- 
china, on one hand, and our hydrogen 
tests, on the other, illustrate one of 
our toughest military problems. 

We possess a new weapon of incredi- 
ble power—a weapon that in a single 
stroke can wipe out a city. But it’s 
too big for some types of wars. A 
large atomic or hydrogen bomb, used 
in such a place as Indochina, would be 
of little value to our side. Realizing 
this, U.S. military experts wonder 
how much we dare rely on these bombs 
in making our defense plans. 

The Indochinese communist foe has 
no huge factory cities to be blasted out 
of existence. He has no big rail 
centers or elaborate military instal- 
lations—nothing that would offer 
suitable targets for large atomic or 
hydrogen missiles. Usually he fights 
a hit-and-run type of war. Commu- 
nist-led troops make quick raids on 
French and Viet Nam outposts, then 
disappear into the hills or melt away 
among the populations of native vil- 
lages. Seldom if ever before have the 
Red forces fought such a long and 
intensive battle as the one this spring 
at Dien Bien Phu. 

President Eisenhower and other 
American leaders have strongly indi- 


(Continued on page 6) 








KEY FIGURES AT GENEVA CONFERENCE (left to right): U. S. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden of Great Britain, and Foreign Ministers Georges Bidault of France and Vyacheslav Molotov 
of communist Russia 


Geneva Conference Opens Today 


Free World Statesmen Sit Down with Diplomats of Soviet Union and Red 


China to Thresh Out Problems Involving Korea, Indochina, and Formosa 


ODAY—April 26—representatives 

of the world’s major powers are 
gathering in the Palace of Nations at 
Geneva, Switzerland. The interna- 
tional conference which is getting 
under way there may have a profound 
effect on the future course of events 
in the Far East. 

The large democratic nations rep- 
resented at Geneva are the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 
Representatives of South Korea and 
the other democratic lands allied with 
us in the Korean conflict were also 
invited to attend. Some sent delegates ; 
others did not. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is the top U.S. representative. 
The British delegation is headed by 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden. 
Head man for the French is Foreign 
Minister Georges Bidault. 

The communist nations taking part 


in the Geneva Conference are the 
Soviet Union, Red China, and North 
Korea. The leading spokesmen for the 
communists are Foreign Minister 
Vyacheslav Molotov of Russia and 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai of com- 
munist China. 

The Geneva meeting marks the first 
time that Red China has been admitted 
to a major international conference 
with the Big Four (the United States, 
Britain, France, and Russia). This 
does not mean, though, that our gov- 
ernment is any more friendly toward 
the Chinese communists than it has 
been in the past. It still does not 
recognize the Red regime of Mao Tse- 
tung as the rightful ruling group of 
China. We agreed to let the Chinese 
Reds attend only because they are at 
the root of so many of the troubles in 
the Far East. At Geneva we hope to 
make Asiatic nations more peaceful 








AN episode in 

Haenigsen’s 
well-known comic 
strip, Penny, goes 
substantially as fol- 
lows: 

The teen-aged girl 
warns her parents: “Don’t tell anybody 
about my high I.Q.” 

“But it’s something to be proud of,” 
says her mother. “Why shouldn’t we 
tell?” 

“Get a thing like that noised around,” 
moans the girl, “and I’ll never have any 
dates!” 

How many students hold an attitude 
similar to this, about intelligence or 
good grades? The situation is humor- 
ous in a comic strip, but it is danger- 
ous if too large numbers actually think 
mediocrity is necessary for popularity. 

Such an idea is nonsense. The top- 
notch student or worker, just like any- 
body else, is likely to be unpopular only 
if he has failed to develop a good per- 





Walter E. Myer 


Serving Yourself and Humanity 


By Walter E. Myer 


sonality or attitude toward his asso- 
ciates. 

It’s no disgrace to be an “average” 
student if average is the best you can 
do. But the person who deliberately 
shuns superiority is committing a form 
of suicide. He is killing part of himself. 

The advantages of excellent work- 
manship may be less apparent in school 
than in later life. A habit of medioc- 
rity that you form during the school 
years, however, probably will linger 
to bar you from real success in your 
chosen occupation. In many lines of 
work, “fairly good” is not enough. 

Suppose you are entering a passenger 
plane. Realizing that your life will be 
in the pilot’s hands, you ask about his 
skill, and you get this reply: “Oh, he 
is fairly good. He doesn’t know every- 
thing he should about flying, and oc- 
casionally makes a serious slip, but on 
the whole he does pretty well. I should 
say that he is at least fair.” 

Or suppose a member of your family 


is dangerously ill. You ask someone 
if Dr. X would be a good, competent 
man to call. “Well,” comes the answer, 
“he’s average, He doesn’t always pay 
close attention to his work, but you'll 
like him. He’s a good friendly fellow.” 

Would you trust the pilot or the 
physician in such cases? Of course not, 
because when much is at stake you are 
not satisfied with mediocrity. You are 
looking for someone who devotes his 
best powers to his work. 

The key jobs in our society require 
concentration, hard work, and long train- 
ing of those who do them well. The ad- 
vancement of our civilization depends 
upon high-quality performance, not me- 
diocrity. Progress in industry and sci- 
ence is not made by those who are satis- 
fied with shoddy work or aim at merely 
average achievement. 

The men and women who best serve 
themselves and humanity are those who, 
beginning in early life, develop and keep 
the habit of excellence. 


and freer from the danger of commu- 
nist aggression. 

Indochina. This land of 28 million 
people in Southeast Asia has been the 
scene of conflict for almost eight years. 
On one side are the French, who have 
controlled Indochina for many years, 
and their native allies. On the other 
side are communist-led rebels (known 
as the Viet Minh), who are trying to 
take over the country. 

After World War II, there was much 
unrest in Indochina. Many of the 
people wanted to govern themselves. 
Posing as the champions of freedom 
and independence, native communists 
fanned resentment against the French 
until strife broke out. 

At first the communists indulged in 
only hit-and-run tactics. However, 
after the Reds seized China, which 
adjoins Indochina to the north, F'rance 
and her native allies met with increas- 
ing resistance. The rebels secured 
arms and equipment from their com- 
munist colleagues in China. 

Today the Indochinese rebels are 
organized into battalions and regi- 
ments. Indochina is becoming an in- 
creasingly bitter battleground. For 
the past six weeks there has been 
especially hard fighting around the 
northern fortress of Dien Bien Phu. 
The United States is supplying vast 
amounts of equipment for the French 
and their native allies. In all, we are 
footing about 78 per cent of the bill 
for the war. 

In 1949 France granted Indochina’s 
three states—Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
and Laos—a good deal of power over 
their internal affairs. Many Indo- 
chinese are still not satisfied, though, 
and are not giving their full support 
to the French. While many are anti- 
communist, they are also opposed to 
the French who, they fear, will again 
run the country much as a colony once 
they win the war. What many Indo- 
chinese want is the promise of full 
independence. 

(Continued on page 2) 
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THE THREE Indochinese states are fighting communist aggression. 


Geneva Parley 


(Continued from page 1) 


What is the position of the U.S. 
regarding the struggle in Indochina? 
What course will we pursue at 
Geneva? 

The U.S. position was recently made 
plain by President Eisenhower. If 
you have a row of dominoes and the 
first one is knocked down—said the 
President—it is certain that the others 
are going down, too. In the same way, 
if Indochina falls to the communists, 
the lands to the south and west—Thai- 
land, Indonesia, Malaya, and Burma— 
will also fall. 

If this happens, the free world will 
lose a major source of such important 
raw materials as rubber and tin. Mil- 
lions of people will come under Red 
rule. Democratic lands such as Japan, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, 
and New Zealand will be threatened. 
Thus, we must not let the communists 
push over the first domino—that is, 
seize Indochina. 

Our allies also want Indochina and 
the rest of Southeast Asia to remain 
in the free world. Yet for France the 
situation poses complex problems. 

The French wish desperately to re- 
tain their hold on Indochina. It is a 
source of vital raw materials for 
France and a market for her manu- 
factured goods. She has many invest- 
ments in the Far Eastern land. The 
loss of Indochina would be sure to stir 
unrest in France’s other possessions, 
and would weaken her position as a 
world power. 

On the other hand, the French 
people are war-weary. There is strong 
sentiment in France to bring the war 
to an end through negotiation with the 
communists. The conflict has cost 
France 150,000 casualties and some 
five billion dollars. Throughout France 
there is the same widespread desire 
to end the Far Eastern fighting that 
was felt in the United States when the 
Korean conflict was dragging on. 

What U.S. leaders fear is that 


France’s desire to end the war will 
induce her to make unwise concessions 
to the communists. We are afraid that 
such concessions might enable the 
Reds to gain prestige and power that 
will enable them in time to take over 
all Southeast Asia. In other words, 
we are afraid that the communists may 
yet win by negotiation what they have 
not been able to gain through war. 

Our big aim at Geneva is to convince 
the communists that they must cease 
their aggression in the Far East. We 
intend te hold firm against Red at- 
tempts to further their aggression 
through negotiation, but we are will- 
ing to explore every reasonable possi- 
bility for peace. 

Another of our goals will be to main- 
tain a common front with our allies, 
and to reject the attempts of the com- 
munists to split us. It is likely that 
they will try to create dissension 
among the democratic lands. 

One point which the communists 
will no doubt try to exploit for propa- 
ganda purposes is the control which 
France retains over Indochina. The 
communists have long charged that the 
French are fighting a colonial war to 
keep their grip on the Far Eastern 
land. The charge has considerable 
propaganda value throughout Asia 
where nationalism is flourishing. 

In the past, U.S. officials have urged 
France to give full independence to 
Indochina. In private talks with the 
French, we may be expected again to 
urge such a step. We feel that the 
promise of full independence would 
make the natives of the region more 
willing to pursue vigorously the fight 
against communism. Moreover, such 
a promise would effectively refute the 
Reds’ charges of “colonialism.” 

If a truce is achieved in Indochina, 
there must be terms to which both 
sides can agree. As these words are 
written, neither side has indicated 
what terms it may put forth at 
Geneva. However, a number of sug- 
gestions have appeared unofficially. 

(1) Some think that the Chinese 
Reds might agree to stop the fighting 
in Indochina in return for their ad- 
mission to the United Nations. Mao’s 
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Red-held areas in Indochina are not shown above. 


government wants badly to belong to 
the global organization. At present, 
China is represented in the UN by the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek. 

It is extremely unlikely that the 
United States would agree to such a 
“deal” at this time. We feel that such 
action would be unfair to Chiang, our 
World War II ally whom the commu- 
nists drove to Formosa. Moreover, 
we feel that Mao’s government—by its 
actions in China, Korea, and Indochina 
—has shown itself to be a “bandit” 
group, totally undeserving of member- 
ship in the United Nations. 

(2) Another suggestion is that a 
partition of Indochina might be the 
basis for an armistice. The 16th 
parallel has been mentioned as a pos- 
sible dividing line. The communists 
would take over the area north of the 
16th parallel, while the French and 
their native allies would occupy the 
region to the south. 

One objection to this plan is that the 
partition would result in the commu- 
nists’ taking over the rich Red River 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE is being held in this building. 


delta, the city of Hanoi, and the entire 
state of Laos. Moreover, the commu- 
nist threat would then permanently 
hang over the southern part of the 
country and the other lands of South- 
east Asia. 

(3) Still another proposal that has 
unofficially been put forth is that the 
Reds might be induced to stop the 
fighting in return for a voice in the 
government of Viet Nam, Indochina’s 
largest state and the scene of most of 
the conflict. 

It does not appear that our leaders 
will look with favor upon such a plan. 
In lands where the communists have 
been allowed to get a foothold in the 
government, they have invariably tried 
to seize full control. In most cases 
they have succeeded in doing so. 

(4) The suggestion has been made 
that the Chinese Reds might curb their 
aggression in Indochina if they were 
given certain concessions in the 
northern part of that country. For 
example, Indochina’s Red River and a 
railroad running near it would give 
South China better access to the sea 
than it how has. If the Chinese Reds 
were granted the use of these trans- 
portation facilities, some feel that, in 
return, they might end the fighting. 

These are some of the proposals that 
may conceivably be brought up at 
Geneva. Whether these or other ideas 
can serve as the basis of an Indo- 
chinese truce will be determined in 
coming weeks. 

This much is sure—if the Geneva 
Conference fails to bring peace to 
Indochina, the United States will be 
faced with an even more painful situa- 
tion than that which confronts us 
today. We may either have to let 
Indochina slide into the communist 
orbit, or we ourselves may have to'take 
the military initiative to prevent it. 

What form such military action 
would take is not known now. We 
would undoubtedly prefer to have the 
United Nations take collective action 
as it did in Korea. However, the 
French have persistently refused to let 
the UN step in. The French claim 
that the conflict in Indochina is mainly 
a “civil war” and is thus not a matter 
of concern to the United Nations. 


If the United Nations is not able to , 


intervene, we may try to encourage 
collective action along other lines. For 
example, we may persuade other 


democratic lands located in Asia or 
with interests in the Far East to build 
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structed before World War II to house the League of Nations, which failed to 
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The building is now used as European 


headquarters of the UN. Large, well-kept lawns surround the imposing structure. 
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up a defense alliance to safeguard the 
region. Such a group might be or- 
ganized on the lines of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Mem- 
bers might include the U. S., Britain, 
France, Thailand, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, and the three 
states of Indochina. 

If worse comes to worst, our govern- 
ment might decide to send troops to 
Indochina. U. S. leaders hope that 
this alternative never becomes neces- 
sary. The fear that it might, though, 
will lend urgency to our efforts to work 
out some kind of a peaceable solution 
of the Indochina problem at Geneva. 

Korea. Another major aim of the 
Geneva Conference is to reach a 
“peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question.” The fighting in that coun- 
try between the communists and the 
United Nations forces ended last sum- 
mer, but there has never been a peace 
conference. Preparatory talks to such 
a conference broke down in December. 

Today Korea is divided as it was 
when the fighting stopped. North 
Korea is a communist land and has 
practically been incorporated into Red 
China which borders it on the north. 
South Korea has a democratic govern- 
ment and is an ally of the United 
States. We still have troops there. 

Our aim in Korea is peaceful unifica- 
tion of the entire country under a rep- 
resentative form of government. This 
would mean free elections throughout 
the nation. So long as the communists 
are in control of North Korea, though, 
such elections seem impossible. 





UNITED PRESS, WIDE WORLD 


CHOU EN-LAI (left), Prime Minister 
of Red China, and Bao Dai, ruler of the 
Indochinese state of Viet Nam, are 
keenly interested in results of the 
Geneva parley 


These matters will come under dis- 
cussion at Geneva. Many observers 
are doubtful that agreement can be 
reached on a peace treaty for Korea. 
Others are hopeful, though, that some 
new ideas may be injected that will 
break the long deadlock. If the dead- 
lock is not broken, the present situa- 
tion of an armed truce in divided 
Korea may continue indefinitely. 

Formosa. The future of this island 
off the coast of South China is also 
expected to come in for discussion at 
Geneva. Today Formosa is occupied 
by .Chiang Kai-shek and the other 
Chinese Nationalists who fled from the 
mainland of China when the Reds took 
over the country late in 1949. 

Chiang has an army of about 
350,000 men. It is well trained, pre- 
sumably for the mission of making an 
attack on the mainland. Red China 
is said to have some 500,000 troops 
along its southern coastline to defend 
it against possible invasion, or to 
launch an attack on Formosa. 

Some feel that the Reds will demand 
curbs on Chiang’s troops in return for 
any agreement they enter into respect- 
ing Korea or Indochina. One sugges- 
tion that has been made is that the 
Reds might agree to give up their 
claims to Formosa and agree not to 
attack it in exchange for a guarantee 
that the Nationalists would not invade 
the mainland. 


_be splashing in the water. 








GENEVA—AN ATTRACTIVE CITY 





GENOREAU 


BICYCLING is a popular means of travel in the Swiss city of Geneva 


It Is Host For Far Eastern Parley 


ELEGATES to the conference at 

Geneva could hardly have chosen 

a more pleasant city for their meeting, 

especially during the early spring sea- 
son in Europe. 

The Swiss city, with a population of 
around 153,000, lies on both sides of a 
narrow tip of beautiful Lake Geneva. 
From their conference building, which 
once housed the League of Nations, 
the delegates may look down on the 
lake. Or, by boat, they may cross 
quickly to another part of the city and 
have lunch in a wooded park which has 
a fine restaurant. 

The Rhone River, on its way out.of 
Switzerland and into France, cuts 
through Geneva. As does the lake, 
the river helps to give the city a pic- 
turesque, attractive atmosphere. 

Arriving by rail, the traveler leaves 
a modern railway station and steps 
into a large square. Outside the sta- 
tion and hotels across the square, there 
are open-air restaurants. Generally, 
they are filled by Swiss who like to sip 
coffee while they watch the seemingly 
endless parade of bicycles along the 
streets. There are many automobiles 
in Geneva, but the bicycle is a very 
popular conveyance. 


By the Lake 


Within a few minutes, the traveler 
may walk to the center of town and 
come upon Lake Geneva. If the 
weather is warm, bathers are sure to 
Water 
spouts, which are flood-lighted at 
night, shoot up from the lake contin- 
uously. 

A wide walk leads along the lake and 
past some of Geneva’s finest old build- 
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SWITZERLAND is mountainous 


ings—hotels and other structures of 
aged, grayish limestone. Large lake 
steamers are docked near the hotels, 
waiting to carry sightseers on a day’s 
excursion. 

By crossing one of Geneva’s seven 
bridges, the visitor comes to the city’s 
business section. Here are some of 
Europe’s finest shops, filled with all 
kinds of goods. Watches are on dis- 
play in many windows, for Geneva is 
headquarters of some of Switzerland’s 
finest watch manufacturers. 

Geneva is sometimes called the 
“Paris of Switzerland’”—because, as 
does the French capital, it has broad 
avenues, pleasant parks and squares, 
narrow streets off the avenues, and the 
ever-popular sidewalk cafes. Too, the 
people of both cities are mostly of 
French origin, and use the French 
language. 


International City 


Geneva also is often called the city 
of international conferences—because 
it has had so many of them. The 
League of Nations, formed after World 
War I as a world organization to pro- 
mote peace, made its headquarters in 
Geneva. From 1920 on, as seat of the 
League, the city was a bustling inter- 
national center. Conferences were in 
progress for weeks at a time. 

World War II brought an end to the 
League, which had failed to preserve 
peace, and Geneva lost most of its for- 
eign diplomats. After the war, how- 
ever, the city became headquarters for 
European branches of the United Na- 
tions—which replaced the old League. 
As a result, Geneva quickly regained 
its position as a world diplomatic cen- 
ter. 

Although a modern city today, 
Geneva has a long history. It was 
included in the ancient Roman Empire 
of the Caesars. Geneva’s huge St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, dates back to the 
12th century. 





“T don’t think much of a man who 
is not wiser today than he was yester- 
day.” —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





“The great thing in the world is 
not so much where we stand, as in what 
direction we are moving.” 

—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 





Your Vocabulary 





In each sentence below match the 
italicized word with the following word 
or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
given on page 8, column 4. 


1. They looked for signs pointing to 
the aviary (i’vi-ér-i). (a) monkey 
house (b) enclosure for birds (c) exit 
(d) swimming pool. 


2. The school board decided to ac- 
celerate (ik-sél’er-it) the new building 
program. (a) halt (b) begin (c) speed 
up (d) slow down. 


3. In the emergency he decided to 
convoke (kén-vok’) the security coun- 
cil. (a) summon (b) ignore (c) get 
the advice of (d) warn. 


4. They were debilitated (dé-bil’i- 
tit’éd) by the heat. (a) revived (b) 
weakened (c) cured (d) frightened. 


5. The senator called it a boondoggle 
(bd0n’dogl). (a) wasteful project (b) 
good plan (c) sure vote-getter (d) 
parliamentary trick. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given below. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the name of one 
of the world’s top communist leaders. 


1. Island headquarters of the Chinese 
Nationalist government. 


2. A discussion of the Asiatic land of 
ae ae Pee is expected to be one of 
the two main topics at Geneva. 





112)/31/41/5)6)7)/8),9}10 





3. The U. S. wants to keep 
from falling into Red hands, as a step 
toward preventing communist conquest 
of all Southeast Asia. 


4. (last name) is Russia’s 
foreign minister. 


5. The man who is presenting the U. S. 
plan for fighting communism in Asia dur- 
ing the Geneva conference. 


6. In discussing reorganization of our 
armed forces, Americans often refer to 
the “ ” in our defense 
program. 


7. If Southeast Asia falls to the Reds, 
some military specialists say that even 
the nearby continent of may be 
endangered. 





8. French Foreign Minister 
(last name) is expected to have a hard 
time putting over his views at Geneva. 

9. U. S. Secretary of State Dulles and 
British Foreign Secretary _. SE 
discussed Asiatic problems before the 
Geneva conference opened. 

10. First name of the Chinese National- 
ist leader. 


Two Weeks Ago 


HoriZoNnTAL: Latin America. VERTICAL: 
1. Chile; 2. Vargas; 3. Guatemala; 4. tin; 
5. vanadium; 6. Brazil; 7. machines; 8. 
Mexico; 9. Peron; 10. Titicaca; 11. coffee; 
12. sugar. 
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The Story of the Week 


General de Gaulle 


Early next month, the French legis- 
lature is scheduled to take up the ques- 
tion of France’s membership in the 
European Defense Community—a plan 
that would unite military forces of 
France, West Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
One of the most outspoken foes of 
EDC, and a contender for the leader- 
ship of France, is General Charles, de 
Gaulle. 

Though de Gaulle’s support among 
French voters has decreased within the 
last few years, he is still a powerful 
political force in his country. A large 
bloc of members in the National As- 
sembly—France’s legislative body— 
usually supports de Gaulle’s policies. 

Now 63 years old, de Gaulle de- 





UNITED PRESS 
GENERAL Charles de Gaulle, French 
military hero during World War II and 
leader of a large group of Frenchmen 
today, is opposing his country’s military 
cooperation with Germany and other 
measures which we support in the fight 
against communism. 


cided on a military career early in 
life. As a boy, he enjoyed tales of 
famous French military heroes. He 
went to Saint-Cyr—the “West Point 
of France’’—and became an officer in 
the French army. 

During World War II, after the 
French armies crumbled under the 
nazi German onslaught, de Gaulle set 
up a resistance movement outside of 
the country. From England and from 
French lands in North Africa, he con- 
tinued to fight the Germans. In 
August 1944, he triumphantly re- 
turned to Paris as the Germans were 
being driven from France. He then 
headed a temporary regime which gov- 
erned France until early 1946. 

Since that time, de Gaulle has tried 
to return to power. His opponents 
say that if he and others keep France 
from joining the European Defense 
Community, they will make the coun- 
try an easy prey for communists. His 
friends say that he is wise in not want- 
ing his nation to become a military 
partner of Germany, a country which 
has attacked France twice since the 
turn of the century. 


Civil War Movie 


Fighting in the War Between the 
States, espionage activities, and a 
struggle with Indians—these are some 
of the dramatic events used by 20th 
Century Fox to make an action-packed 
Technicolor film, “The Siege of Red 
River.” 

The story opens when two Confeder- 
ate spies (Van Johnson and Milburn 
Stone) steal a secret Union weapon— 
the Gatling machine gun. The two 
men slowly make their way toward the 
Confederate lines disguised as patent 
medicine salesmen. Jeff Morrow acts 


the part of a Federal agent who tries 
to get the machine gun back from the 
Confederates, and Richard Boone plays 
the role of a mercenary soldier who 
causes trouble for both Johnson and 
Morrow. Other members of the cast 
include Joanne Dru and Craig Hill. 

Though it starts out as a wartime 
spy story, “The Siege of Red River” 
ends up as a thrilling Western. The 
film reaches its climax in a life-and- 
death struggle between pioneer set- 
tlers and Indians. 


Yale Travelers 


Members of Yale University’s Amer- 
ican Students for International Under- 
standing (AMSTU) are now making 
plans for a trip to Egypt, the Sudan, 
Israel, and other Middle Eastern lands. 
The group is a non-profit student or- 
ganization which hopes to work for 
world peace by learning more about 
other countries and their people. 

AMSTU members, under the super- 
vision of Yale’s Keith Wheelock, made 
an 18,000-mile trip through Middle 
Eastern countries last summer. Armed 
with cameras, they took documentary 
color films of what they saw. These 
films, including pictures of Arab ref- 
ugees who have no homes of their own, 
farming methods used in the Nile 
River area, and Israelis at work in 
their country, are available to schools 
for a small fee. 

In order to spend as much time as 
possible in the countries they visited 
last summer, the student travelers 
went by air. This was possible be- 
cause Trans World Airlines granted 
the group low transportation rates. 

AMSTU members hope to encourage 
other colleges and schools to set up 
groups similar to their own. Your 
school can get further information on 
this project by writing to: American 
Students for International Under- 
standing, c/o Keith Wheelock, 1910 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Charges of Dishonesty 


Congressional and White House in- 
vestigators are checking into the work 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion—an agency which helps individ- 
uals obtain funds to build and repair 
homes. FHA is part of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency that super- 
vises Uncle Sam’s various housing 
programs. 
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YALE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS (left to right) Michael Palmer, William 
Bramwell, Michael Severin, Keith Wheelock, and Marshall Waddell on arrival 
in New York after a picture-taking tour of the Middle East last summer (see story) 


The White House and Congress have 
called for a full-scale probe into reports 
that certain FHA officials cheated 
homeowners and the government out 
of large sums of money. Some specific 
charges involved in the case are (1) 
that home owners were charged un- 
fair prices for repair jobs done under 
FHA supervision; and (2) that, be- 
cause of FHA negligence, some con- 
tractors were permitted to do shoddy 
work on projects approved by the hous- 
ing agency. 

Former FHA commissioner Guy 
Hollyday and other top officials of that 
office were asked to resign from their 
jobs earlier this month. Albert Cole, 
head of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, is now making changes 
in FHA’s operations in an effort to 
keep dishonesty and inefficiency out 
of that office. 

Meanwhile, certain Democrats point 
to the FHA scandals and say: “The 
GOP, after making such a big point 
about graft and corruption under 
Democratic administrations, has al- 
ready had its share of dishonesty 
among its own party officials.” 

The Republicans reply as follows: 
“The housing agency’s troubles actu- 
ally go back to the days when the 
Democrats were in power.” 


+ 


20TH CENTURY FOX 


FROM “THE SIEGE AT RED RIVER” (see movie review) 


Free Shakespeare Film 


High school and college students 
across the nation will soon get a chance 
to see William Shakespeare’s “King 
Richard II” as it was presented on 
television earlier this year. Begin- 
ning next month, the TV production 
will be made available to schools free 
of charge by the Hallmark Card Com- 
pany, oripftfal sponsor of the program, 
and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Maurice Evans and Sarah 
Churchill play starring roles in the 
film. 

Your teacher or principal can get 
further information about this film by 
writing to the Institute of Visual 
Training, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Special classroom study 
materials will be sent along with the 
film to schools applying for it. 


The Oppenheimer Case 


Two weeks have passed since certain 
charges against Dr. J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer were made public. Since then, 
much has been written about the bril- 
liant scientist who directed the pro- 
duction of our first atomic bomb. 
Here, in brief, are some highlights of 
this case: 

Dr. Oppenheimer became associated 
with U. S. Army atomic work in 1942. 
Later, he was put in charge of the Los 
Alamos, New Mexico, atomic labora- 
tories. He continued to work closely 
with our atomic programs, in various 
capacities, until late last year. Then, 
the Atomic Energy Commission sus- 
pended him from his post as adviser to 
Uncle Sam on atomic matters. The 
suspension was to last until various 
charges against him could be cleared 
up. 

Last month, the noted scientist 
asked for a hearing on the case against 
him, which includes charges that (1) 
he had close ties with Reds in the late 
1930’s and early 1940’s; (2) his wife 
was once a communist party member; 
(3) he contributed funds to pro-com- 
munist activities; (4) he hired Reds 
to work in the Los Alamos atomic lab- 
oratory; and (5) he did not promptly 
tell government authorities of efforts 
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by Reds to get atomic secrets from 
him. (He is not accused of handing 
secret information over to Reds.) 

Another important charge against 
the scientist is that he opposed U.S. 
development of the hydrogen bomb in 
1949, and continued his opposition to 
the H-bomb project even after former 
President Truman and his advisers de- 
cided to go ahead with it. It is held 
that Oppenheimer asked scientists not 
to help work on the super-weapon. 

Dr. Oppenheimer answers these 
charges by saying that he admits he 
was sympathetic to certain communist 
ideas at a time when he was too 
“naive” to know better. He argues 
that he later turned against all Red 
ideas, never was a communist party 
member, and did not knowingly hire 
any communists while he was _ in 
charge of the Los Alamos laboratory. 

The scientist says that he was once 
opposed to the H-bomb work because 
he felt it was “morally wrong” to pro- 
duce such a devastating weapon, and 
because he believed our scientific re- 
sources were needed at that time to 
turn out atomic bombs for defense 
against possible aggression. 

The charges that Oppenheimer had 
close ties with Reds was first aired be- 
fore he was put in charge of the atomic 
bomb project during World War II 
years. He was then cleared of any 
wrong-doing by Army investigators. 
His case was reviewed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission in 1947, and again 
he was cleared for highly secret work. 

Recently, the AEC’s Personnel Secu- 
rity Board, headed by Gordon Gray, 
former Secretary of the Army, began 
the latest hearings on the Oppen- 





WIDE WORLD 


J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


heimer case. The AEC group may 
already have reached a decision on the 
scientist’s guilt or innocence of various 
charges against him by the time this 
paper reaches its readers, 


President’s “Eyes and Ears” 


Rowland Hughes, the new U. S. 
Budget Bureau chief, has spent nearly 
a year in preparation for the post he 
took over a few days ago. A former 
banking official in New York City, 
Hughes became an assistant to ex- 
Budget director Joseph Dodge last 
May. Dodge stepped down from that 
job a few days ago to return to private 
business. 

The agency headed by the 58-year- 
old Mr. Hughes acts as the President’s 
eyes and ears on a great variety of 
problems relating to money and man- 
agement. The Bureau helps the Presi- 
dent work out Uncle Sam’s. yearly 
budget. All the government’s vast pro- 


THE DIAMONDS on the table won’t be used for jewelry. 


posed expenditures are gone over by 
the agency. It also helps guide budget 
suggestions through Congress. Then, 
after the funds are voted by the law- 
makers, the Budget Bureau keeps tabs 
on how the money is spent. 

Hughes’ office also has duties which 
are not directly related to money prob- 
lems. It makes a constant search for 
more efficient and economical ways for 
the government to run its business. 
Too, Mr. Hughes and his top assistants 
are frequent visitors at the White 
House to keep the President informed 
on the work of federal agencies. 


Anti-Red Programs 


Under a law passed in 1950, com- 
munists and pro-Reds are required to 
register with the U. S. Justice Depart- 
ment. According to Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, there are now about 
25,000 out-and-out communists in the 
country. All these persons, as well as 
those who have similar views, are 
being closely watched by the FBI. 

Another law prohibits disloyal in- 
dividuals from working for Uncle Sam. 
Additional anti-subversive rules regu- 
late activities of Reds in other ways. 

Now, the Attorney General wants 
Congress to strengthen our anti-com- 
munist laws. He has asked the law- 
makers to (1) permit an employer, 
whose plant makes defense goods, to 
fire any person whose record indicates 
that he might be disloyal; and (2) 
make it impossible for Reds to gain 
control over labor unions.jn industries 
that turn out products essential to our 
national welfare. 

The armed forces, meanwhile, are 
also tightening up their security rules. 
Defense officials announced a short 
time ago that they will henceforth (1) 
turn down a volunteer for armed 
forces duty if he is a known commu- 
nist or if he refuses to answer loyalty 
questions; (2) put draftees who won’t 


answer questions on loyalty into the’ 


lowest military rank permitted by law; 
and (3) discharge from the armed 
forces, “under conditions other than 
honorable,” certain individuals con- 
sidered to be a threat to our “national 
security.” 





They'll be put to 
work in machines used for making parts of automobile engines at Ford plants. 
The diamonds shown weigh 2,200 carats and are worth about $55,000. Ford uses 
about $250,000 worth of diamonds a year, and other manufacturers also use large 
amounts of them. 


Correction 


In a chart which appeared in this 
paper on April 12, New Jersey was 
erroneously listed as having a Repub- 
lican governor. The state is headed 
by Governor Meyner, a Democrat. We 
regret this error. 


News at a Glance 


The House has passed a measure 
dealing with wiretapping. The bill 
would make it possible for courts to 
use information obtained by the FBI 
and police who “listen in” on tele- 
phone conversations of persons sus- 
pected of having committed certain 
crimes. 

The final vote on the bill was 197 Re- 
publicans and 180 Democrats for, and 


1 Republican and 8 Democrats against. 


The bill went to the Senate for action. 


Australia is checking into reports 
that a far-reaching Soviet spy net- 
work exists on the island continent. A 
former Soviet diplomat stationed in 
Australia quit communism and told of- 
ficials that the Reds have been conduct- 
ing extensive espionage activities in 
that country. 

A statehood bill for Alaska and 
Hawaii, passed by the Senate a short 
time ago, is stymied in the House for 
the time being. The measure grant- 
ing statehood to both territories has 
been temporarily pushed aside by the 
House while it deals with other mat- 
ters. 

Britain and the six European De- 
fense Community countries—France, 
West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg—have 
signed an agreement for closer British 
ties with EDC, if that organization 
finally goes into operation. Under the 
agreement, which must still be ratified 
by the countries that signed it, Eng- 
land would send forces to serve with 
the combined EDC defense units. 

Ray Jenkins, a Tennessee lawyer, 
is serving as chief investigator for 
the McCarthy committee during its 
probe into the Cohn-Army dispute. 
The issue involved is whether or not 
Roy Cohn, chief counsel of Senator 
McCarthy’s group, tried to win special 
privileges in the Army for a friend 
and former co-worker, David Schine. 

An Indian official in the United Na- 
tions, Ramj Ram Saksena, recently 
told Russia and other countries that 
India is grateful to the United States 
for providing aid with “no strings 
attached.” Russia has often accused 
us of using aid funds to further our 
own ambitions in various parts of the 
globe. 


Next Week’s: Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) wiretapping, and (2) the 
European Defense Community. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE 





Photographer: “Now smile and watch 
for the little birdie.” 

Modern Kid: “Oh, drop that stuff. Get 
out your light meter and make some tests, 
adjust your lighting properly, and set 
your lens correctly so you won’t ruin a 
sensitized plate.” 


* 


“Ha, ha,” laughed the recruit. “You 
can’t fool me. I know they have potato 
peeling machines in the Army.” 

“Yes,” said the sergeant, “and you’re 
the latest model.” . 


* 


“So you complain of finding sand in 
your soup?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you join the Army to serve your 
country or to complain about the soup?” 
“To serve my country, sir, not to eat 
it. 

* 


Guest: “Thank you for letting me take 
your umbrella, but what an unusual han- 
dle it has.” 

Host: “Yes, it’s an invention of mine— 
unless it is returned in three days, it ex- 
plodes.” 

* 


“What? 
again?” 

“What do you expect? 
the same exam.” 


You flunked that course 


They gave me 


“Dad, what is an efficiency expert?” a 
small boy asked his father. 

“An efficiency expert, my son, is a 
chap smart enough to tell you how to 
run your business and too smart to start 
one of his own.” 


* 


Customer: “But if you are selling these 
watches below cost, where does your 


profit come from?” 
New Clerk: “From repairing them.” 














HOFF IN COLLIER'’S 
“My sister won’t be able to make it. 
Something drove up at the last minute.” 
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THE RANGE of a hydrogen bomb. 


Within 12 minutes, the 
cloud stem pushed upward 25 miles into the stratosphere. 
The mushroom portion, 10 miles high, spread 100 miles along 


the base of the stratosphere. 





UNITED PRESS 
The bomb was exploded in the 
Pacific in 1952. Since then, a much more powerful hydrogen 
weapon has been developed. 


Nation Studies Military Plans 


cated that we cannot afford to let the 
communists absorb Indochina (see 
other main article). The big question 
is this: If a settlement of the Indo- 
chinese conflict cannot be reached at 
Geneva, what kind of military policy 
should we adopt? 

One possible course of action would 
be to step up the flow of American 
weapons and equipment to the battle 
area, and perhaps even send troops. 
This would be similar to the action 
we took in Korea. It would probably 
mean a long, hard, and costly fight— 


one in which we might not get much. 


help from other nations. We couldn’t 
use our large atomic and hydrogen 
bombs to good advantage in this con- 
flict, though perhaps atomic artillery 
could give valuable service. 

Or, knowing that the Indochinese 
communist leaders receive help and 
encouragement from Russia and Red 
China, we could force a definite show- 
down and strike directly at these larger 
nations. We could use our major 
atomic weapons on their factories and 
transportation centers. Such action, 
though, would unleash a third world 
war—and undoubtedly bring down at 
least some hydrogen bombs on Ameri- 
can cities. 

The Geneva conference may reach 
some kind of settlement so far as Indo- 
china is concerned. Even if it does, 
the question of how we can best equip 
ourselves for the possibility of new 
communist-inspired outbursts of fight- 
ing will still remain. 

What kind of war should we be pre- 
pared to fight? What kind of armed 
forces must we develop and maintain? 
Shall we prepare for small conflicts as 
well as large ones? Or shall we deter- 
mine in advance to fight an all-out war 
if the Soviets make any further ag- 
gressive move? 

When the Korean war broke out in 
1950, we sent troops to help throw 
back the communist invaders. We 
fought for three years on the Korean 
peninsula. Meanwhile, our govern- 
ment made every possible effort to keep 
the conflict from spreading beyond 
Korea. Our forces were not allowed 
to attack the Chinese communist home- 
land. The war was kept “localized.” 


(Continued from page 1) 


Last January, however, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles set forth a 
new policy. From now on, he said, 
we shall “respond vigorously” against 
communist aggression “by means and 
at places of our choosing.” Many ob- 
servers here and abroad interpreted 
Dulles speech as a threat of atomic 
war. For instance, if Russia attacked 
Iran, we might bomb Moscow and 
other Soviet cities. If Red Chinese 
troops started ‘pouring in to help the 
Indochinese communists, we might 
bomb their homeland. 


Secretary Dulles’ supporters argue 
as follows: 


“The United States cannot afford— 
nor can the free world—to be sending 
troops into an endless succession of 
local wars such as those involving 
Korea and Indochina. This type of 
fighting would ‘bleed us to death.’ 
Instead we need to prevent such wars 
from breaking out. 

“There is a good chance of prevent- 
ing them if we let it be known that 
the fighting, from now on, won’t nec- 
essarily be confined to the battle- 
grounds which our communist foes 
choose. If they attack in some area 
where the free world is weak—parts 
of the Middle East, for instance—we 
might strike back with atom and hy- 
drogen bombs against Soviet cities. 
We are far more able—far better 
equipped—to do this now than we 
were when the Korean war began. 

“If we convince the Soviets that we 
mean business on this policy of ‘mas- 
sive retaliation,’ the Moscow-led coun- 
tries probably won’t touch off any fur- 
ther conflicts. 

“Indochina presents a special prob- 
lem because the war in that area is 
not new. But we should make it clear 
—and, in fact, Secretary Dulles has 
already warned—that Russia and Red 
China will be endangering their own 
homelands if either of them steps into 
the conflict more openly than at pres- 
ent.” 


Opponents of the Dulles viewpoint 
argue as follows: 


“The Secretary of State threatens 
to substitute big wars for small ones. 


The situation we should try desper- 
ately to avoid is an all-out conflict with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. Dulles’ 
program would increase the chance 
that any local skirmish might soon 
turn into an atomic war. We should 
use our city-destroying atomic and 
hydrogen bombs only as a last resort 
—if Russia uses such weapons first. 

“It is probably true that we have 
many more atomic bombs than do the 
Russians. According to some esti- 
mates, we possess several thousand as 
compared to their several hundred. 
This is only guesswork, but even if 
it’s true, a number of American cities 
could still be wiped out by the bombs 
that Russia possesses. After the first 
few blows were struck in an atomic- 
hydrogen war, there might not be 
much to distinguish the winner from 
the loser. 

“To the argument that we can’t af- 
ford a succession of small wars, former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson re- 
plies that they are the only kind we 
can afford. 


oe 


in U. S. defense forces. 


“Dulles’ idea of ‘massive retaliation’ 
may drive a wedge between the United 
States and its allies. Western Euro- 
pean countries, lying within the very 
shadow of the Soviet Union, are deeply 
alarmed by the thought of atomic war. 
If they decide that we are relying too 
heavily upon our atomic and hydrogen 
bombs, they may no longer want to 
work in close cooperation with us.” 

The new policy described by Secre- 
tary Dulles is reflected, meanwhile, 
in the changing make-up of our mili- 
tary forces. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration now puts increased emphasis 
upon atomic and air strength, and 
somewhat less upon land and naval 
power. 

Our Air Force, which would carry 
the atom bombs to their targets, is 
boosting the total number of its planes. 
Furthermore, it is rapidly replacing its 
old aircraft—of the types used in 
World War II—with modern jet fight- 
ers and bombers. 

But the Army, which had about 114 
million men at the close of 1953, is 
expected to number only 1144 million by 
the middle of 1955. The Navy is being 
slightly reduced, both in ships and air- 
craft. 

As a result of widespread talk about 
the armed forces’ “new look,” and in 
view of Secretary Dulles’ statements 
about striking back at aggressors “by 
means and at places of our choosing,” 
many people hold the impression that 
our country is putting too many of 
its eggs in an atomic basket. It is said 
that we are beginning to rely solely on 
our planes plus atom and hydrogen 
bombs. This isn’t exactly the case. 

Secretary Dulles has not wholly 
brushed aside the idea of meeting local 
aggressions in the places where they 
occur. ‘Local defense will always be 
important,” he says. We still keep a 
large number of ground troops in Ko- 
rea to guard against renewed commu- 
nist attacks there, and American 
ground forces remain in Europe. 

We shall still have hard-hitting land 
and sea forces, even after their planned 
reductions in size are carried out. 
Powerful new weapons, including rock- 
ets and guided missiles, are being 
perfected for use by the Army and, the 
Navy. 

Nevertheless, there is a change in 
emphasis. Our government still keeps 
in mind the danger that we may be- 
come involved in local wars where 
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THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF take a big part in planning the “new look” 


Left to right are: General Nathan Twining, Air Force 


Chief of Staff; General Matthew Ridgway, Army Chief; Admiral Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs; Admiral Robert Carney, Naval Chief. 
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large atomic and hydrogen bombs 
would be of little use. But it puts in- 
creased emphasis and reliance on the 
threat of using these dreaded weapons 
against the major centers of commu- 
nist power if the Reds start any new 
aggressive ventures. 

There are sharp differences of opin- 
ion on practically all phases of the 
present program. For instance, cer- 
tain Washington reporters insist that 
Army Chief of Staff Matthew Ridg- 
way has been deeply worried about 
the reduction in the Army’s size. In 
his official statements, though, General 
Ridgway doesn’t sharply condemn this 
cut. He says: “As between quantity 
and quality, it is quality which is more 
important.” 

Democratic Senator Stuart Syming- 
ton of Missouri, who was once Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, argues that 
we aren’t even building up our air 
strength rapidly enough—especially in 
view of our increased reliance on 
planes and atomic-hydrogen bombs. 
He says the Russian air fleet is already 
more than one half jet-equipped, 
whereas our own Air Force, Navy, 
and Marine air units will not—as a 
whole—reach that stage until 1957. 

Republican Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts, who heads the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, re- 
plies that our country is building its 
air fleet and other military forces “to 
such an extent that no other nation 
will dare to attack us for a great many 
years to come.” 

While the talk about armed forces 
and military policy proceeds, our gov- 
ernment is joining with others in the 
United Nations to make a new effort 
at reaching agreement on world dis- 
armament plans. America, Britain, 
and France asked for this renewed 
attempt after the world saw the tre- 
mendous destructive power of our 
hydrogen bombs. 


Dim Prospects 


Few observers, though, expect the 
disarmament talks to bring results any 
time soon. There is little likelihood 
that the two strongest nations—Rus- 
sia and the United States—can ap- 
proach agreement. 

America almost certainly is ahead of 
Russia in the atomic weapons race. 
But Russia leads in the size of her 
ground forces and probably in the 
number of her planes. So the Soviets 
favor simply putting a ban on the use 
of atomic weapons. Naturally, we 
wouldn’t want to ban the weapons in 
which we are superior—while leaving 
Russia’s strongest military branches 
untouched. We would prefer an or- 
derly reduction of all armament. 

Adoption of any such program seems 
a long way off. Until the nations do 
settle upon a- foolproof disarmament 
plan, America must maintain strong, 
up-to-date military forces. Practically 
all our people agree on this require- 
ment, but we can always expect lively 
debate over what defense forces and 
military programs will best suit our 
needs. 
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A NEW SAFETY AID that may be used for ambulances. 
the car is a radio transmitter. 
traffic signal and turn all lights red—to stop cars while the ambulance speeds 


safely by. The receiver is shown on the hood of the car (right). 
box (left) may be installed inside the car. 


is developing the system. 
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The gadget on top of 


It can send a beam to a receiver in an intersection 
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Science in the News 








HE newest thing in electronics is a 

cookstove that is claimed to be the 
first home electronic range. The new 
stove will make speedier cooking and 
baking possible. For instance, a cake 
can be baked in 3 minutes, a 16-pound 
turkey in 75 minutes, and a potato in 
5 minutes. 

This range plugs in, just as an elec- 
tric stove does, but it uses less elec- 
tricity to do its work. Since the 
stove’s heat generates quickly—at 
ultra high frequencies—pots and pans 
aren’t used because the metal absorbs 
high frequency heat too quickly. 
Therefore, bacon for broiling is put 
on a paper plate, with a paper nap- 
kin underneath to absorb grease. The 
bacon will be ready in a jiffy, and the 
napkin and plate will not be burned. 

Frozen vegetables are cooked di- 
rectly in the china dishes in which they 
are to be served. When they’re ready, 
you can reach in and pick up the dish 
without bothering with pot holders. 
The dish won’t even be hot. 

A few experimental models of the 
new stove are in use now and regular 
production will begin sometime next 
year. 


STRONOMERS from six European 
lands would like to build a $3,- 
500,000 observatory in South Africa. 
If enough funds can be raised to con- 
struct the observatory, it will house 
the first big telescope in the southern 
hemisphere—probably a 120-inch in- 
strument, which would make it second 
in size only to the giant 200-inch tele- 
scope which is now in operation at 
Mount Palomar in California. 

For many years astronomers have 
hoped to have an observatory in the 
southern hemisphere as good as those 
in the north. Because of the curva- 
ture of the earth, it is difficult to ob- 
serve and study certain parts of the 
universe from the California observa- 
tories: Mount Palomar, Mount Wil- 
son, and the new Lick Observatory. 

There are smaller telescopes in use 
in the southern hemisphere now, but 
they leave a big gap to be filled. The 
scientists chose South Africa for the 
new telescope’s site because conditions 
for viewing there are considered the 
best. A group of experts is expected 
to go to the Union of South Africa 
this year to choose a site for the ob- 
servatory. 








Our Readers Say— 





I disagree with reader Robert Zovlon- 
sky when he says that strong discipline is 
not the proper means to curb juvenile 
delinquency. I agree that young people 
should be allowed to have some freedom 
to run their own affairs. However, I be- 
lieve that today’s youths are given too 
much liberty to act as they please. 

The lack of stern discipline in our 
schools and at home is one of the chief 
reasons for the rise in juvenile delin- 
quency in recent years. A person who 
has become accustomed to getting his 
own way in school and at home can be- 
come a problem in society by demanding 
much of others, and giving little or noth- 
ing in return. Frequently, he turns to 
crime when his demands are rejected by 
others. Don Norman, 

Canton, Ohio 


* 


The winning articles of the “Voice of 
Democracy” contest were an inspiration 
to me. We should all make an effort to 
“speak for democracy” in everything we 
do. We should not only give lip service to 
this way of life, but we should also con- 
stantly act to preserve and strengthen it. 

RITA EPHLAND, 
Nevada, Missouri 


I don’t think young people between 18 
and 20 years of age are qualified to vote 
in elections. I am a German exchange 
student and I find that young Americans 
are highly interested in public affairs. 
However, I don’t think we can have the 
maturity we need to vote wisely until we 
have spent some time grappling with 
life’s many problems. After all, the chief 
interests of many teenagers are going 
to movies, reading fiction stories, and 
dancing. 

KATHERINE ELISABETH SIEMES, 
Traverse City, Michigan 


* 


Young people of today have learned to 
accept responsibilities. Many of them 
earn their own living after they turn 18. 
Boys that age are called upon to fight for 
their country, though I don’t agree with 
the view “old enough to fight, old enough 
to vote.” Also, we have learned a great 
deal about our government—knowledge 
that we want to put to use. 

A look at the voting records shows us 
that large percentages of the qualified 
older voters stay away from the polls at 
election time. Why not give us a chance 
to show what we can do? 


KATHY BIRDSEY, 
Traverse City, Michigan 





| SPORTS 


HEN Wes Santee was growing 

up on the family ranch in Ash- 
land, Kansas, he liked nothing better 
than to go out and run for miles. In 
fact, when his father headed out on 
the range to feed the cattle, the youth 
frequently jogged along behind the 
wagon because he preferred to use 
his legs rather than to ride. That 
training undoubtedly had a lot to do 
in developing the speed and stamina 
of the young man who is today Amer- 
ica’s leading miler. 

No other runner has ever turned in 
a faster mile on American soil. Last 
June at Compton, California, Wes ran 
the distance in 4:02.4 (four minutes, 
two and four tenths seconds). On 
only three other occasions in track 
history have faster times been turned 
in. In each case the performance took 
place abroad. The world record, set 
by Gunder Haegg of Sweden in 1945, 
is 4:01.4—exactly one second faster 
than Santee’s time. 

Wes’ running feats have raised this 
question: will he be the first person 
to run a mile in four minutes? Most 
track fans agree that someone will run 
a mile in four minutes or under one 
of these days, for the record time for 
the distance has dropped steadily over 
the years. Many think that the slim 
Kansan is the logical person to crack 
the four-minute barrier. 

Santee has made steady improve- 
ment as a runner. In high school his 
best time for the mile was 4:26. Asa 
college freshman he cut nine seconds 
off his high school time. He has 
lowered his mark each year at Kansas 
University. Now he is at the point 
where an improvement of less than 21 
seconds will enable him to run the 
four-minute mile. 

Wes himself thinks that he will suc- 
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WES SANTEE, top U. S. miler 


ceed some day in achieving his goal. 
In his favor is the fact that he is only 
22 years old. The records show that 
most of the world’s top milers have 
reached their peak at a later age. 

Though the Kansan specializes in 
the mile, he is also a first-class runner 
at other distances. He has competed 
on his college’s relay teams, and is an 
expert in the tiring cross-country 
event. 

In 1952 Wes had a good-natured 
argument with some of his classmates 
and challenged them to form a relay 
team and race him. The course was 14 
miles long, and 28 of Wes’ friends ran 
in relays’ of one-half mile each. San- 
tee ran the entire 14 miles and came 
in 400 yards ahead of the last runner 
on the relay team! 
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Careers for Tomorrow 
In the Field of Photography 


RE you a photography fan? If so, 
you may want to expand your 
hobby into a full-time career. 

Your duties, if you decide to take up 
this work, will depend upon the branch 
of photography you choose. Commer- 
cial photographers take pictures to il- 
lustrate advertisements, catalogs, 
magazines, and the like. Their primary 
object is to get a picture that will at- 
tract attention and sell a_ product. 
Portrait photographers take pictures 
of people. They must know how to 
fix the lights, and from what angle 
to take a shot. 

News photographers take pictures 
of events for use in newspapers and 
magazines. They must develop an in- 
_ Stinct for knowing when to snap the 
shutter. Aerial photographers take 
pictures of the earth from planes in 
flight. They must know how to oper- 
ate the complicated aerial cameras, 
some of which have nine lenses. 

Your qualifications, regardless of 
which branch of the work you choose, 
should include artistic and mechanical 
ability. A photographer must be pa- 
tient, and if he is to work in the por- 
trait field, he must have the knack of 
putting his subjects at ease so that 
he can catch their natural expressions. 

Your training can be obtained on the 
job or by going to a school of photog- 
raphy. In either event, you will prob- 
ably have to start from the bottom and 
work up. However, study in a school 


will speed your progress and teach you 
skills that you might not otherwise 
learn. F 

As you begin your training, whether 
on the job or in school, you will first 
become acquainted with the general 
routines. You learn how an image is 
formed on the negative, how the nega- 
tive goes through the darkroom, what 
processes are followed in printing and 
developing the picture itself. You then 
go on to learn the details—how to use 
different kinds of cameras, what lens 
openings and shutter speeds are best 
for given kinds of work, and so on. 

Job opportunities are not too plenti- 
ful and competition is keen. Photog- 
raphers are employed in studios that do 
portrait or commercial work, and by 
newspapers, magazines, advertising 
agencies, manufacturing plants, or 
government agencies. Some do free- 
lance work—taking pictures on their 
own and selling them to individuals or 
to publications of various kinds. 

Your earnings are likely to vary. 
Most commercial and portrait photog- 
raphers earn from $50 to $120 a week. 
Most news,photographers have incomes 
between $40 and $110 a week. Experi- 
enced aerial photographers, and excep- 
tionally skilled persons in other 
branches of this work, sometimes earn 
$10,000 or more a year. 

Advantages include the fairly good 
wages for top photographers. Also, 
the work is varied and challenging, and 
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you will have the opportunity—in fact, 
the necessity—for constantly improv- 
ing your skill. 

The chief disadvantage you are 
likely to come up against is the diffi- 
culty of breaking into the work on a 
professional level. Photography is 
highly competitive, and a combination 
of skill, imagination, and determina- 
tion are needed to get ahead in this 
field. 

Further information about opportu- 
nities for beginners can be secured 
from established photographers in 
your community. A list of photog- 
raphy schools in your area may be 
obtained from the State Director of 
Vocational Education, whose office is 
likely to be in the state capital. An 
occupation brief (Catalog No. M 
101.28:86) can be secured for 5 cents 
in coin from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Historical Backgrounds -- Weapons of War 


INCE primitive man, in a fit of 

anger or perhaps because of fear, 
first hurled a stone at an annoying 
neighbor, mankind has been searching 
for new weapons of warfare. The club, 
a sling to aid in throwing rocks, the 
bow and arrow—and the sword, which 
came along when metals were discov- 
ered—were among the early imple- 
ments for fighting. Later came explo- 
sives and guns. Now we have the most 
destructive weapon of all—the hydro- 
gen bomb (see page 1 article). 

Primitive warfare was essentially a 
man-to-man struggle. When rocks and 
clubs were used, and even when chipped 
flint was put on the end of a stick to 
form a kind of dagger, fighters had 
to come within close range of one an- 
other. 

As they looked for more effective 
ways to fight, men tried to take them- 
selves farther and farther away from 
the actual combat. Their spears be- 
came longer and were hurled, javelin- 
like, at the enemy. The bow and 
arrow brought a measure of long-range 
fighting. 

Fireballs were thrown on enemy 
ships and into enemy positions to avoid 
the necessity for close fighting. 

The origins of modern warfare date 
back to the middle of the 13th century 
when gunpowder was brought to Eu- 
rope. For about four or five centuries 
before that time, fighting in Europe 
had been carried on chiefly with bows 
and arrows. 

The coming of gunpowder changed 
man’s way of fighting. Its invention 
is usually attributed to the Chinese, 
but some authorities claim that the 


Arabs first developed it. 
credit to the Hindus. 

At any rate, by 1242, samples of the 
powder had reached England and a 
treatise had been written in that coun- 
try describing its composition. Sci- 
entific progress was slow, then, and 
another 100 years were to pass before 
firearms and cannons had been devel- 
oped to use the explosive. Then gun- 
powder moved to the center of the 
fighting stage, and held that position 
for a long time. 

Firearms using gunpowder are said 
to have “changed the course of the 
world.” They helped bring an end to 
the medieval feudal system by putting 
an ordinary foot soldier on equal rank 
with the armored knight. Firearms 
made it possible for a few people from 
civilized nations to conquer whole con- 
tinents occupied by primitive tribes 
that relied on the bow and arrow. 

In 1846, a new era of military dis- 
covery began. Guncotton, a violent 
explosive made by soaking cotton in a 
mixture of acids, was developed. By 
the end of the century, dynamite and 
TNT had been made. 


Others give 


Development of new and increas- 
ingly powerful explosives was accom- 
panied by improvements in the weap- 
ons that used them. Muskets, rifles, 
and cannon had been the chief firearms 
until well after the American Revo- 
lution. The Gatling gun, which could 
fire as many as 350 shots a minute, 
was invented about 1860. 

Similar weapons followed. World 
War I gave the greatest impetus to 
new inventions in many years. The 
torpedo, for use under water, was 
greatly improved. So was the sub- 
marine. The tank came into being. 
Use of the airplane in warfare was 
begun. 

World War II brought weapons into 
use that made conflict more terrible 
than man before had known. The 
Germans developed guided missiles, the 
flying weapons that were shot into the 
heart of London and other British 
cities. We and our allies built the 
devastating atomic bomb that first was 
used in war against Japan. Now, the 
hydrogen bomb is a reality. 

Hence, there is a greater challenge 
than ever before to preserve peace. 
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Study Guide 


Military Policy 


1. Explain why hydrogen bombs and 
large atomic bombs are unsuitable for use 
in “local wars” in such regions as Indo- 
china. 

2. What was our government’s policy 
with respect to the idea of spreading the 
Korean war beyond Korea’s borders? 


3. Describe the new policy, recently set 
forth by Secretary Dulles, which we 
might follow in case of future communist 
aggression. 


4. What do Dulles’ supporters and his 
opponents say about this policy? 

5. What are the present trends in the 
size of our Air Force, Army, and Navy? 

6. Do these trends mean that the U. S. 
government intends to put all its reliance 
on one type of weapon and one kind of 
warfare? Explain. 

7. Describe at least one major. point of 
difference between the United States and 
Russia with respect to disarmament. 








Discussion 

‘1. Do you favor the Eisenhower admin- 
istration’s action with respect to the com- 
parative sizes of the various armed serv- 
ices? Why or why not? 

2. In what way do you think the United 
States should deal with possible future 
cases of communist aggression? Give 
reasons for your answer. 


Geneva Conference 


1. What are the major nations partici- 
pating in the Geneva Conference? 

2. Briefly sketch the background of the 
conflict in Indochina. 

3. How did President Eisenhower de- 
scribe the importance of that struggle 
to the American people? 

4. Why does this conflict pose such 
complex problems for France? 

5. What are some of the suggestions 
that have appeared unofficially as a basis 
for negotiating a truce in Indochina? 


6. If the Geneva Conference fails to 
bring peace in that land, what may be 
some of the alternatives that will then 
confront the U. S.? 

7. What problems confront the Geneva 
meeting with respect to Korea? 

8. Why is Formosa @ subject of con- 
troversy? 

Discussion 
1. What terms do you think the United 


States should suggest as a basis for end- 
ing the fighting in Indochina? Explain. 


2. If the Geneva Conference fails to 
bring peace to Indochina, what action, 
if any, do you think we should then take 
to keep Southeast Asia in the free world? 
Give reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Who is General de Gaulle and why 
are his opinions important to us? 


2. What is the purpose of the Yale 
University American Students for Inter- 
national Understanding? 


3. Why is a federal housing investiga- 
tion now taking place? 


4. What important TV Shakespearean 
film is now available without charge to 
high schools and colleges? 


5. What are the charges against Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer and how does he de- 
fend himself? 


Pronunciations 


Bao Dai—bou di 

Cambodia—kam-b0’di-uh 

Charles de Gaulle—sharl’ duh gdl’ 

Chiang Kai-shek—jyang ki-shék 

Chou En-lai—jo6 én-li 

Dien Bien Phu—di-én’ bi-én’ £60’ 

Georges Bidault—zhawrzh bé-d0’ 

Laos—1a’6z 

Mao Tse-tung—mou dzii-doong 

Saint-Cyr—san-sér’ 

Viet Minh—vé-ét’ min’ 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nam’ 

Vyacheslav Molotov—vyi-ché-slaf’ 
maw’l6-tof 


Answers to Your Vocabulary 
1. (b) enclosure for birds; 2. (c) speed 


up; 3. (a) summon; 4. (b) weakened; 5. 
(a) wasteful project. 





